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tS cnentalals 


THE LION. 


Writers on natural history include the lion in the ge- 
nus felis: and yet it is distinguished from other animals 
of this kind in several respects, as well as in its size and 
strength. ‘The head of the lion is peculiar, being larger 
and more bushy than any other of the cat kind, even the 
tiger, panther, &c. The lion is found in Africa, and the 
warmer parts of Asia. They seldom appear in the vicin- 
ity of human habitations, but choose to range undisturbed 
lords of extensive deserts. Nor are they altogether so fe- 
rocious, or disposed to attack and pursue the human spe- 
cies, as the tiger. They are also rendered tame and 
harmless, with less difficulty than the other. It is the gen- 
eral opinion, that lions are not so numerous as they were 
two thousand years ago--and yet we are not aware of the 
reasons offered, for their supposed decrease. ‘The lion is 
said to have some nobleness of disposition, compared to 
other wild and carniverous animals. He seems to despise 
a weak and feeble enemy, even when first attacked by 
them. The largest lions are eight or nine feet in length, 
end four feet and a half high; their appearance is most 
formidable, and their roarings loud and terrific. He is 
generally open in his attacks, but sometimes crouches 
like the tiger. His strength is very great, as his size and 
form indicate. ‘This animal is however hunted with dogs, 
near the Cape of Good Hope; and ai he is not very swift, 
the dogs can overtake him. He turns upon them and 
gives battle ; and though often conquered and slain, or 
mortally wounded by them, he does not yield at once, 
and first kills some of his assailants. The lion attains to 
a great age; some being known to have lived seventy 
years. 

The lioness is even more ferocious than the male lion, 
especially when she has her young to protect and provide 
for, to which she is strongly attached. She makes her in- 
cursions with great boldness, destroys indiscriminately, 
every animal she can find, and carries it reeking to her 
¢ubs. She brings forth her young in the most retired and 
inaccessible places. She goes with young five months, 
and generally brings forth three or four ata time. The 
young are playful and harmless, and continue at the teat 
twelve months. They do not attain their full growth till 
five years old. When disturbed or alarmed, the lioness 
transports her young in her mouth ; and if obstructed in 
her course, she will defend them to the last extremity. 
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ORIGINAL, 


THE IMPRUDENCE OF SECRECY.—N0.'1. 


It was a pleasant family circle, that was seated around 
the centre table, in Mr. Lang’s parlor, one evening at the 
close of the month of September. Shall I describe them 
to you? First there is the father, seated in an easy chair, 
his spectacles upon his nose, and a newspaper in his 
hand. His hair is slightly tinged. with grey, bat he is still 
in the prime of life, and a benevolent smile rests upon his 
features, which strikes the beholder pleasantly at first 
sight. His wife and three daughters, the eldest of whom 
may be tw:nty, are busily sewing and listening to his 
reading ; yet now aud then interrupting to ask about their 
work, which seems to be more than usually interesting. 
There is an indescribable tenderness upon all their fea- 
tures, and a subdued expression of mingled joy and sor- 
row in the mother’s face. 

I said that they were all very busy; but every few mo- 
ments, one pair of eyes, and beautiful eyes they were too, 
are fixed upon the door as if some one was expected. 
And now the mystery is solved. ‘The door opens, and a 
young man of tall commanding figure enters, and ‘is cor- 
dially greeted by all; but one heart seemed to beat a little 
quicker, and the warm blush that overspread ‘her face, 
tells the fair Emily’s secret. It isa beautiful moonlight 
evening, and she is soon winding through the path of the 
garden, one hand upon her lover’s arm, and caressing 
with the other a favorite dog, which followed them. The 
leaves have begun to fall, and poor old John the gardener 
finds it more than he can do to keep the paths clear of 
them, bat what care they for things like these? Emily’s 
words are soft and low, but they are meant for only one 
attentive ear. 

“ Ah, Henry, you know not how hard it will be to part 
with them all ; not that I, fora moment, regret my choice, 
but to leave father and mother, who almost idolize me, 
and brothers and sisters who have been my playmates 
from infancy, and who s;mpathize with me in almost 
every feeling, reqnires a struggle I little anticipated. 
Now do not say, “ blessings brighten as they take their 
flight,” for I know they do.” 

We do not know what Henry answered, but we are cer- 
tain that it must have been something very consoling, for 








she looked anything but miserable, when after an hour's 
ramble, with all the glow of exercise in their faces, they 
again crossed the threshold of that dwelling, so scon to be 
no longer a home for. the fair being who had passed so 
many sunny hours under the paternal roof. That night, 
Emily heard a gentle knock at her chamber door. She 
opened it, and was folded in her mother’s arms. Neither 
could speak for some moments, but soon all a mother’s 
tenderness gushed forth in words, which were long treas- 
ured up, even after she who uttered them was laid in the 
silent tomb, 

** Never, my dear child,” said Mrs. Loring in the course 
of the conversation, ‘ conceal anything from your hus- 
band that he ought to know. .No matter if evil come not 
of it at the time; it will strike a bitter root, from whose 
branches you shall gather nothing buat thorns in after 
years. And above.all, my child, trust not to your own 
strength to resist any temptation. Oh that 1 could feel 
that you have chosen qa Heavenly Friend-for your guide!” 
With her mother’s warm tears upon her cheek, Emily sunk 
into a silent slumber, but the seed sown was not to spring 
up for many days. ; 

We have scarcely spoken of Henry Elwood, but we will 
now make him known to our readers as the son of a re- 
spectable merchant in the city of L. The qualities of his 
heart, rather than those of his person, had,,won_ the affec- 
tions of Emily Loring. Frank, open hearted and gener- 
ous, and with no small amount of pride, he was a favorite 
with all. We do not pretend to say that he was perfect, 
at least, in any eyes but Emily’s, and hers we may sup- 
pose were not very clear-sighted in detecting his faults; 
but prepossessing, intelligent and agreeable he certainly 
was. Like Emily, he was destitute of a truly, religious 
principle ; but she felt not the want of that which she 
found not in her own heart. 

In one short week from the time we first met them, Henry 
Elwood led his fair bride to the altar. All the belles and 
beaux of the village crowded the little church, on that 
bright morning, and such a perfume of flowers and flut- 
tering of white ribbons was rarely seen in that quiet place. 
Hier father gave her away, yet you might almost fancy his 
hand trembled; so dear to a father’s heart is the daughter, 
who has grown up under his eye, from the little prattling 
babe, to the gentle companion of his leisure hours, the 
bright soother of his every day trials in a rough world. 

The service is over, and with eyes glistening with tears, 
and lips parted with smiles, the bride receives the con- 
gratulations of her friends and having once more reached 
her home only to say those last parting words so long to 
be remembered, she steps into the carriage, which rolls 
from the door, bearing the beloved daughter and. sister, 
and him for whom she has forsaken all, to the scenes of a 
new and untried life. We. will not say that there is no 
sadness in their hearts; but one bright hope jis before 
them, and that hope has its foundation in their own deep 
affection. . Can aught e’er disturb those currents of ,true 
and tender feeling, which now flow through their, inmost 
souls? But we will not anticipate. Mr. Elwood felt that 
he was beginning life, and he determined to live within 
his means, which were amply sufficient for comfort,and 
nothing more. Do not then imagine a splendid mansion 
as the future home of this youthful pair, but a small brick 
dwelling house in an unfashionable part.of the city, taste- 
fully, but not expensively furnished. 
love in a cottage, but though love within brick walls did 
not sound quite, so romantic, they determined to. be.con- 
tented with it—and they were so. From day to day thie 
lives passed on smoothly and happily, and they never 
dreamed that a cloud could obstruct their happiness, 

Emily was very fond of music, and she longed, for a 
piano, which they had not felt that they could. at present 
affurd. She had received a finished education, and, her 
musical talents in particular had been cultivated, She.did 
not like to ask her husband to grant her an, indulgence 
which she knew he could not, afford, and she therefore 
concluded to devise some plan, by which she might ob- 
tain it, without consulting him. This was wrong, for 
there is danger in the first withdrawal of confidence. She 
went to a pianoforte maker’s, and desired him to send one 
of his best instruments to her house, as she wished to hire 
it for three years. She agreed to pay the sum required 
for its use, at the end of that time, and, accordingly the 
piano was sent and safely lodged in the parlos. 

But, you may ask, what was she to say to her husband 
about the matter. She knew that he would never yield 
to the plan which she had adopted, and it was for this rea- 
son that she had not at first consulted him., She intended 
to take a few pupils, and by this means to obtain the piano 
without taxing ber husband's purse. But Henry was 
proud, and she foresaw that be would, not consent to his 
wife’s becoming a music teacher ; and besides, he might 
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consider that.time better employed in. domestic concerns, 
which she woald devote to the instruction of her)pupils. 
At any rate, she didnot dare to trust her darling plan to 
any risk of defeat. xP \ 

When the piano was fairly placed against the wall, she 
had leisure to think upon what she had done. At first, 
she only thought of the pleasure she should derive from 
it, and would be able to confer upon her husband and oth- 
er friends. The possibility of her not being able to ob- 
tain pupils had never occurred to her, and she had not 
been, wise enough to ascertain this point beforehand. Now 
she only admired its appearance, stepped backward and 
forward to obtain a better view of it, and then ran her 
fingers over the keys, to try once and again its mellow 
tones. She had not made up her mind as to what she 
was to say to her husband upon the subject, and as this 
idea first flashed into her mind, the door opened, and he 
stood before her. [ To be continued. s. 
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NEVER GIVE UP. 
A Tale for the Young. 
BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 


A man who is easily disheartened, rarely, if ever suc- 
ceeds in any thing. If he rise above the common level, 
it is by some happy accident. Should he venture out 
upon the sea of trade, the first cloud that darkens the sky 
over his head, alarms him, and back to the shore he goes, 
there to remain until the end of life. 

Of a very different temper from this was Miles Higby. 
Even while a boy, he exhibited the most indomitable per- 
severance. in, his éfforts to accomplish any end that he hap- 
pened to have in view. While other boys were hesitat- 
ing and debating the probability of success, he had solved 
all doubts by doing the thing under consideration, 

At school he was never known to abandon the attempt 
to master the most difficult problem. When once he bent 
his mind to the work, he never rested until he gained a 
true result. While fellow students were referring their 
difficulties to the teacher, he was struggling to overcome 
them, and he was always in the end, successful. Some- 
times this did not take place until after repeated failures; 
but all came out right at last. 

The father of Miles Higby lived near the bank of a 
Jarge river, that was, sometimes, much swollen by heavy 
rains. Miles was about seventeen years old, and was just 
preparing to leave for New York, for the purpose of enter- 
ing a store there, when a series of heavy storms followed 
each other so rapidly as to swell the river to a dangerous 
and destructive height. Thousands of dollars worth of 
property were destroyed, and many lives lost. 

About daylight one morning, the little community in 
_ which he resided was thrown into commotion by the in- 
telligence that a man had floated down the river on a 
piece of timber, and had lodged on a rock nearly a quar- 
ter of a mile from the shore, the top of which projected 
above the water. As,the river was still rising, the man, 
, it was plain, could not long sustain his position, but must, 
inevitably, be swept away, A boat was unloosed from 
the shore, and two strong men took the oars and attempt- 
ed arescue, But therushing current bore them far down 
the river, aad they got back to the shore a long distance 
“below the point from which they had started, having been 
in great peril of their lives. 

Alarmed and exhausted, the two men when they got 
back with their boat, declared that nothing would tempt 
them out again. That it was impossible to reach the poor 
man on the rock. 

‘* Never give up,” said young Higby, throwing an anx- 
ious glance at the. small dark spot away in the midst of 
the rashing river. ‘‘ We must save that man, if human 
power can save him.” 

‘*Human power cannot save him,” said one of the 
me'n. 

** We do not know. Let us make another trial.’’ 

** You aré welcome to do so,” was the answer. ‘‘ We 
are satisfied that it,is only risking life, without the remot- 
est possibility of saying the man on the rock.” 

‘Never give up,” returned Higby. ‘‘ Who is willing 
1 me in another trial ?” 

*w6 stout men stepped forward, inspirited by the young 
meri’s words and actions. 

* "* We will take the oars,” they said, “ if you will guide 
‘the beat.” 

This time the boat was rowed along toa point far above 
a line with the rock and shore, and then the men pulled 
out into the river. Higby steering almost right across. 
By this means, the middle of the stream was gained be- 
fore the strong current had borne them down as far as the 
rocik. 

“* Head her against the stream,” said the young man, 
coolly, as they neared the spot they were endeavoring to 
gain. “* Now pull hard and strong,” he added, as the boat 
pie round, “‘ and let the current bear her down as 
quietly as possible.” 

The united strength of the two men was not sufficient 
‘to counteract entirely the heavy downward rush of the 
waters ; but it was enough to keep the boat from moving 
rapidly. While they pulled with might and main, young 
Higby, with his oar, gave the boat just the direction re- 
quired, and managed to throw her into the little space of 
comparatively still water above the rock. By this means, 
‘as she ‘came slowly down, almost full upon the rock, the 











man was able to spring into her, before the current, which 
was waiting to catch the boat and sweep her away, just as 
she passed close to:the extreme point of the fittle island, 
could Kear her from his reach. He was saved) 
“Yours is a good motto, my young friend,” said an old 


man, as Higby stepped upon the shore. ‘‘ Let it go with | 


you through life—Never give up?” 

A few weeks afterwards, Miles Higby started for New 
York with twenty dollars in his pocket, and a letter to an 
uncle from whom the family had not heard for two or 
three years, Tbe uncleshis father's brother —was charg- 
ed with the care of Miles, and earnestly enjoined to aid 
him by his advice, and in every other way that he possi- 
bly could, our ¢ 

On arriving in New York, Higby sought for his uncle 
in vain. His name was not to be found in the City Direc- 
tory, nor could he meet with any one who bad ever heard 
of him. 


tile branch of business. He had depended upon getting 
a situation through his uncle, who had resided many 
years in the city, and was understood to have an-extensive 
acquaintance among business men. A week’s fruitless 
search for his relative, caused Miles Higby to have some 
serious thoughts in regard to his future prospects. He 
was a total stranger in a strange city, and had not ten dol- 
lars in his pocket. But he was not one to be easily dis- 
couraged. New-York was 1 large place, and there were 
merchants enough who would be glad to employ a young 
man as willing as he was to make himself useful. 

After using the most active and untiring means to dis- 
cover his uncle, to no good purpose, Miles gave up all ex- 
pectation of having his views furthered in thig way. He 
had himself alone to depend upon; and he did not dis- 
trust himself. He sallied/forth one morning, after having 
looked carefutly over th? advertising columns of several 
newspapers, to see in what part of the city the principal 
stores were situated. The various kinds of business that 
appeared to be carried on in Maiden Lane, Pear! street, 
and a few others, pleased his fancy ; and tothis quarter of 
the city he directed his steps. Along Pearl street he pur- 
sued his way, reading the various signs, yet undecided as 
to any specific course of action. At length the names 
upon, and the particular wording of a sign, caused him to 
stop and read it over twice. Its import was as follows : 
Ricwarbds, Oversuine & Co, WuotesAte Deaters in 

Bririsa anv Foreign Dry Goons. 

This announcement seemed to strike the fancy of Hig- 
by. After avslight degree of hesitation, he walked boldly 
into a store, and asked to see Mr. Richards. He was 
shown back into a small counting room, to gain which he 
was obliged es thr a larger one where were at 
least a dozen clerks, bu iting at long desks. Mr. 
Richards was a smallman, past the middle age, with pen- 
etrating, restless eyes, thm visage and pale countenance, 

‘* Well sir! What i#'your business?” he asked. of 
Higby, as the latter came in; speaking in a quick, half- 
impatient voice, and knitting his brows as he looked 
steadily in his face. 

*‘Do you want any more assistance in your store?” 
said Higby, his voice faltering a Jitthe in spite of his man- 
ly feelings. ; st 

‘No sir,” replied the little autocrat of the counting 
room, in a sharp tone,— he, felt really insulted by the ap- 
plication. 

‘Do you know/of any one who does?” added the young 
‘man, but little daunted, though surprised at the ungentle- 
manly bearing of the merchant. 

‘No sir,” was repeated still more rudely than before. 

Miles Higby was a gentleman from feeling as well as 
principle, He was young, and ignorant of the ways of 
the world, but still he was a gentleman. ‘The second 
negative sent the blood to'his face, and even to his tem- 
ples. An indignant rebuke was on his tongue, but he re- 
strained himself, and with alow, yet dignified bow, that 
was felt as a reproof by the-merchant, he turned away and 
left the store. 

Spite of his reason—spite of his hopeful temperament— 
our young friend felt discouraged, Instead of pursuing 
his way along Pearl street, he turned the next corner, and 
went back to his lodgings. A gloomy half hour was all 
that was suffered to go idly by, 

“Never give up,” he said, with returning confidence, 
rising from the chair where he had been sitting, and tak- 
ing a few quick turns across the room. . ‘‘ When one is 
willing to work, his hands cannot long be idle. But how 
long can I afford to be idle, let. me see? I have ten dol- 
lars left, and I suppose my bill heré cannot be less than 
three or four. Ata dollar a day, six days would consume 
all my means. Can I getasituationin aweek? There’s 
the rub! Possibly [may not. There are two chances 
to. one of suiting myself, if I have two weeks. Just so. 
Then I had better try and get boarding somewhere, at 
three dollars a week, so that my funds will hold out just 
twice as long as they will if I remain here. But suppose 
I don’t get a situation in two weeks?” 

This question caused him to feel a Jittle unpleasant... A 
moment’s reflection, however, brought daylight to his 
mind again. 

**T will write home, and ask father to send me about 
ten dollars more. Long before that is out, success will 

have crowned my efforts.” 

The first thing was to write the letter, the next was to 
obtain cheaper lodgings. ‘These preliminaries consumed 
so much of the day, that no further attempt. to procure 
employment was made. 

On the next morning, soon after breakfast, young Hig- 





| seen at the door was behind the counter. 
The object of the young man was to get into a | 
store, and obtain a thorough knowledge of some mercan- | 
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by started forth to try again, He -did not, go into Pear 
street this time. He had formed,a bad opinion of Pear] 
street Merchants. Maiden Lane appeared more promis. 
ing in lis eyes, Before deciding where first to apply, he 
walked half a dozen blocks on one side of the street, and 
then returned, on the other side, to the point from which 
he had started. The only store that had attracted him 
was. the store of a dealer in Irish: linens. -Quite a good- 
natured locking man stood at the door when he passed— 
just the man that, he would say, possessed a heart. Slow. 
ly did Miles Higby retrace his steps, conning over, as he 
did so, a mode of address that seemed to him most likely 
to make a right first impression, until he reached the 
linen draper’s store. The sign bore the name of Saun- 
ders. Having made up his mind to apply for a situation 
here, he entered without hesitation. The man he had 


‘Is Mr. Saunders in?” he asked, expecting to be an- 
swered, *f Yes, my name is Saunders.” But he was dis- 


- appointed, 


‘“* Mr. Saunders will not be here for an hour,” came 
upon him like a shower of cold water, although uttered 
with a very bland smile, and followed by, 

“Perhaps I can answer for him, unless your business is 
entirely personal ?” 

Our adventurer placed his fingers upon his lip, and 
stood for some moments with a perplexed air. 

“* Perhaps you can,” he said at length. ‘I ama young 
man from the country, looking for a situation. I thought 
perhaps Mr. Saunders might want some one in his store.” 

The good natured looking man could hardly keep from 
laughing in his face. He knew that such an application 
would be perfectly fruitless, and yet he replied— 

“I can’t say, certainly, but it is very likely that he 


will take you. Call in about an hour, and you will find . 


him in.” 

Punctually, even to the minute, Higby re-appeared at the 
store on the expiration of the hour. 

‘* Is Mr. Saunders in ?” 

“ Yes, sir. Walk back; you will find him at the desk.” 

The individual at the desk was a stout, broad-faced, 
bluff-looking personage. He was engaged in writing. 
Higby walked up to him, but he did not even lift his head, 
pause in his employment, or take the slightest notice of 
him, The young man stood for nearly a minute, and then 
was about turning away, when the merchant deigned to 
notice him. 

“Do you want anything, sir?” he said, knitting his 
brows, and assuming quite a fierce aspect of countenance, 
as he looked up. 

“fam a young man from the country, seeking for a 
situation in a store ——” 

“* Before Higby could say anything further, the man, 
with an impatient and contemptuous. “ humph!” had re- 
sumed his employment at the desk. 

Our adventurer understood the meaning of this too well 
to wait for a more decided repulse: He turned away, and 
left the store. ‘ 

This repulse drove him back to-his lodgings in a des- 
ponding mood, where he remained for an hour. That 
time was fully sufficient to restore, his mind's lost equili- 
brium. ‘‘ Never give up,” he said to himself, arising as 
he spoke, and once more seeking :the open. air. The re- 
sult in his two abrupt applications. for. employment, led 
him to reflect upon the subject rather more closely than 
he had heretofore done, and to see that this result was 
as much owing to his mode. of application as to the char- 
acters of the individuals to; whom he had applied. He 
determined to act with more wisdom and discretion in 
future, ; 

** But how shall I act ?’’ was the question that follow- 
ed his conclusion. This was more easily asked than an- 
swered. 

Three applications, more warily made, during that day, 
resulted as the first had done—in prompt refusal to give 
employment to our young adventurer. 

“* Never give up the ship,”’ he said, with a kind of des- 
perate effort to keep up his spirits,.as he retired from the 
store at which he had made the last of these three efforts. 
“The world wasn’t made ina day. There is plenty of 
work in this city for all who are willing to work, and it 
will go hard with me, if I don’t getmy share. Here goes 
for another trial.’’ 

As he said this, a man came to the door of a store which 
he was just passing, and looked first up the street and then 
down, as if seeking to discover some one. Higby, half- 
paused, and the man looked hard at,him. He. stopped, 
and came back a few paces to where the man was 
standing. 

‘Do you want a job, my friend ?”’ said the man. 

** Yes, I do,” was the quick reply. 

“© Come in, then.”’ 

Higby walked in with a light step. 

“If you will take this bundle home for the lady, (a 
lady stood by the counter) I will give you two shillings,” 
said the man. 

“Certainly.” The bundle was under Miles Higby’s 
arm in atrice. The lady walked out of the store, and he 
walked after her. In about the space of half an hour, he 
returned, and received the price agreed. upon for the 
service. 

** Do you frequently have bundles to send home?” he 
asked of the store-keeper. 

“Oh yes. But we have a.lad whovattends to this for 


us. He happened to be out.” 
Higby lingered. 
‘* Are you seeking for employment?” asked the man. 
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‘Yes sir.” Higby spoke quick, and looked up eagerly. 

Do you live in the city.” 

“My intention is to reside here. 
country.” 

“Are you? 
into 2” a3 mo 

“JT came here with the intention of obtaining, a situa- 
tion in a store. My wish is to learn some kind of mer- 
cantile business.” 

“ Have you no friends here?’ 

‘[ expected to meet an uncle in the city—but unfortu- 
nately, have not been able to find him or hear of him.” 

“Indeed! Thatis unfortunate. What was hisname?” 

“ Higby—Thomas Higby.” 

“JT knew him very well. Was he your uncle?” 


I am from the 


What kind of business do you wish to get 


“That is my uncle’s name. But where is he? Can 
ou direct me where to find him?” 
“He has been dead for more than a year. It seems 


arange that you should not know this. But he died very 
suddenly.” 

“ We knew nothing of it. 
from him for two years.” 

“And you are really the nephew of Thomas Higby? 
Well, my young friend, that, I can tell you, is some re- 
commendation. Thomas Higby was an honest man and 
agentleman. If you discharge all your duties in life as 
faithfully as he discharged his, no man will ever have 
cause to complain of you. What kind of business would 
you prefer to learn?” : 

“T am ready to accept the first offer that is made. If, 
upon trial, I should not like the business, or it should not 
promise well, I can easily change. My intention was to 
have consulted my uncle on this subject, and taken his 
advice. But now, [ must trust to myself, and make a fi- 
nal decision after I have gained a little experience.” 

“A neighbor is in want of a young man,” said the 
sore-keeper. ‘‘ He is in the wholesale dry goods busi- 
ness. If you would like me to do so, I will speak to him 
about you.” 

"Do so, by all means. I will esteem it a great favor. 
Jam a stranger in the city, and will gladly accept of any 
thing that offers.” 

The situation was readily obtained for Higby, who com- 
menced his duties on the next day, with a light heart. 
The salary offered was small, but as it was sufficient to 
meet necessary expenses, where economy was used, the 
young man was perfectly satisfied. He looked, in the 
present, to business, rather than to the emoluments of 
business. 

As might be supposed, Higby gave entire satisfaction 
tohis employer, with whom he remained five years. Dur- 
ing the last two years of that time, he was the chief man- 
ying clerk. At the end of this period an interest in the 
business was offered to him, which he accepted. 

Two years from that time, there occurred a great de- 
pression in the money market, and a consequent stagna- 
tion in trade, all arising from some political manwuvering 
at Washington, by which a panic was created throughout 
the whole country. The house of Martin & Higby suf- 
feed severely. ‘They had heavy payments maturing, and 
heavy balances in the country, upon the receipt of which 
they depended to meet their obligations, Perceiving the 
coming difficulties, they sent a clerk out to visit their dis- 
tant customers, and urge more prompt payment. The 
clerk could do little or nothing, and returned with the in- 
telligence that it was impossible to get money from the 
country, for the reason thst there was no money there. 

This made the aspect of affairs really alarming. Al- 
most the whole of Martin & Higby’s business was with 
the country trade, and payments failing from that quarter, 
pu every thing in jeopardy, unless money could be raised 
on accommodation in this city, as a temporary expedient, 
which was now very doubtful. Time was, when their 
paper would command the cash readily ; but money had 
become scarce, and the rates ruinously high. 

“Tam afraid there is a tempest coming that will sink 
our ship,” said the senior party to Higby, in a very de- 
Sonding manner, after they held a long conference on 
the state of affairs. ‘* Wecan get nothing from the coun- 
tty; we have a heavy stock of goods over—there is little 
no money in circulation here. How are we to meet 
Our payments ?”’ 

Higby did not reply for some time. He sat with his 
7¢8 upon the floor, serious and thoughtful. Things did 
Hook gloomy enough ; but it-was not in him to despond al- 
ogether, 

“There must be some means by which we can pass 
stlely over this crisis,” he at length said, ‘‘ Can we not 
“lscover them 2” 

“Tcannot. I have given to the whole subject hours of 

test reflection, and, most reluctantly have I been forc- 

‘to the conclusion, that it is impossible for us to go 

tough.” 


° al say impossible, Mr. Martin. I never liked that 
ord,’ 
“Nor I. But to man, all things are not possible. 
"ents are not always under his control. If all circum- 
faces combine to break up our business, I will try and 
0 Murmur.” 
“T don’t like to take that view of it, Mr. Martin,” re- 
ied his partner. ‘ It is almost equivalent to abandon- 
8 every effort. But “never give up,” is my motto. 
’$ carried me safely through in more difficulties than 
*, and I trust will carry me through again. A thought 
strikes me. Do you think our young man made as 
vest efforts to collect, as he might have done?” 
Cannot tell. He says nobody had any money, and, 


In fact we have not heard 


if that was the case, it is not at all surprising that he 
couldn’t get any.” 

** All the money hasn’t sunk in the earth, nor been 
buried in the sea. There is just as much as ever there 
was, only it has been drawn from general circulation and 
hoarded, or diverted into some new channels. The idea 
that has been suggested to my mind is the advisableness 
of a visit by myself to the country, to see if I cannot meet 
with better success. I am very sure I can do something. 
I have sold nearly every bill of goods, and am intimate 
with every customer. A personal application, with some 
importunity added, will, I am confident, bring something. 
What do you think of it?” 

“I think it is at least worth trying.’’ 


it. Let us think about this seriously for a few hours. 
it still look favorable, I will be ready to start to-morrow. 
The accounts are already made out, and most of them in 
the hands of our various ¢cebtors. It will take but an 
hour or two to write up all the memorandums I shall need. 

The proposition of Higby looked better the longer it 
was thought about, On the next day he was off for the 
western part of New York, where the heaviest amounts 
were due. At parting with Mr. Martin, he said, 

*‘] start on the never-give-up-principle, and I intend 
acting on that principle throughout my journey. If there 
is any money to be had, I will get it. If our customers 
do not stand by us now, we must fail; and I think that to 
say so plainly is much better than to fail.” 

Higby was gone two months. He had a pretty hard 
time of it, but his perseverance was indomitable. Every 
debtor’s good feelings were enlisted, and every one was 
finally brought to do something considerable. Some, by 
hard efforts, paid up their entire accounts, and others paid 
a very good proportion. The aggregate was a handsome 
amount. The whole sum remitted by Higby during these 
two months was over thirty thousand dollars: which prov- 
ed a sufficient to meet every payment that had to be 
made, 

“IT can hardly believe that I am not dreaming,” said 
Mr. Martin, grasping the hand of his persevering young 
partner, when the latter met him on his retarn. If you 
had desponded, all would have been lost. From this day 
your interest in the business must be equal to mine. No 
matter by what difficulties | find myself surrounded, in 
the future, I will try to stand by your motto. You have 
taught me a lesson that I can never forget. No matter 
how many clouds may be in the sky—no matter how 
fiercely the storm may rage—no matter how imminent 
may be the danger that threatens—J will never give up.” 

‘‘ Many more incidents in the history of Miles Higby 
might be related, all illustrating the value of the princi- 
ple with which he set out in life, but nothing further is 
needed to give force to the truth, that a confident spirit 
ensures success, in nine cases out of ten, while to despond 
in any position, is almost certain to produce failure. 


| made answer ; “it was the God whom we serve.” 

| Test were thunder-struck, and a hundred of them cast away 

their idols from that day.— Miss. Rep. 

| 
| 

“It is undoubtedly, If money is to be had, I will get | 

If | 


| the order of the battle, that the arrows never touched the 
Christian band. When the sun set, a retreat was sound- 
ed; the roll was called, and it was found that, though 
| there had been great destruction among the heathen, not 
one of the Christian soldiers was missing! The other 
| soldiers asked them how they had been preserved, and be- 
gan to suspect that the New Testaments in their pockets 
_ were charms. “It was not those that saved us,” they 
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ORIGINAL. 


THE ANGEL OF PEACE. 


Here is a picture which a gentleman has loaned to the 
Editor to put into the Youth’s Companion. Let us look 
at it, and see what it means. It appears like an angel in 
the clouds, with a branch of a tree in her hand. The 
olive branch is a symbol of Peace; and it was angels who 
proclaimed, at the time of the birth of the Saviour, 
** Peace on earth, good will to men.” ; 

It is the wickedness of men that make war, which brings 
such miseries upon the people. Your grandparents can 
tell you what these miseries are ; and what joy there was, 
when Peace was proclaimed. How much better it is, to 
live in peace among ourselves, and with other nations. 
When a little girl is kind and quiet in her behaviour, we 
often say, ‘‘ she is a little angel,’ we mean she is like the 
Angel of Peace. May every little reader of this paper so 
behave as to deserve that pleasant name of a little angel. 
This would be a great deal pleasanter than to be called a 








lion. Such a creature as is killing the harmless deer, in 
the picture on the first page. Epiror, 
—p 





Morality. 








Religion. 








TRUST IN GOD. 


In Madagascar, some time ago, an insurrection broke 
out, and the army were ordered to march to quell it; but 
before they set out, the great national idol was to be drag- 
gea forth to bless the people, and they were to be sprin- 
kled with holy water. Now it happened that three hun- 
dred of the soldiers had cast off idolatry; and when they 
heard what was coming, they said one to another, “‘ What 
shall we do? If we do not bow before the idol, we shall 
be counted among the rebels, and shall surely be put to 
death.” The leader of the Christian band asked his 
brethren to meet together in the evening, that they might 
consult what steps they had better take. ‘Ihey.met ac- 
cordingly. Some said, ‘‘ We are poor, feeble creatures; 
we hope that God will forgive us, though we should bow 
before the idol ; it will be only to preserve our lives.” 
Others said, ‘‘ We are married men; it will never do for 
us to leave our wives widows, and our children fataerless,’”” 
The leader of the party, after he had heard the opinion of 
his companions, took his New Testament from his pock- 
et, and read aloud, “ He that loveth father or mother more 
than me, is not worthy of me, and he. that loveth his life 
more than me, is not worthy of me.” It was enough. 
Their decision was made at once. They would not for- 
sake their Saviour. But it was a fiery trial through 
which they had to pass, and they knelt down to ask of him 
that he would not leave them to pass through it alone. 
Li then pledged one another, to stand to their reso- 
ution. 

One of them, however, was a traitor. He went and 
told the commanding officer. ‘‘ Three hundred of the 
soldiers,” said he, ‘‘ are believers, and they have resolved 
not to worship the national god.” The Christian leader 
was sent for, and asked if it was so. ''He confessed that it 
was. This made the officer very angty, and he ordered 
that the three hundred should not attend when the idol 
was brought out; but he added, ‘“‘The god will avenge 
himself upon them.” He would not put them to death, 
because they would be wanted in the army ; but he deter- 
mined to place them somewhere where they would be sure 
to be cut off. 

The army marched to meet the rebels. They came up 
to them in a.ravine between two lofty mountains. Here 
the Christians were ordered to: occupy the front ranks. 
Their enemies took it for granted that they must fall 








there ; but a hiand greater than that of man so arranged 


THE BREWER’S SIGN. 


A gentleman in Philadelphia told his son Philip to go 
to the corner of the street near their house, and tell, him 
what name was on the sign of a brewery that was situated 
on that street. Philip went, and soon came back and told 
his father that the name was Seckxev. He then directed 
his son Richard to go to another spot, and look at the 
same sign, and bring him word. He ran off, and on his. 
return said that Philip was very much mistaken, for, the 
name was Peprer. Both the boys insisted that they had 
looked at the same building; both said it was a new sign, 
with large letters, and neither could be mistaken. “Well, 
Henry,” said Mr. Baldwin toa third son, ‘‘do you go 
right opposite to the brewery, and see which of your broth- 
ers are right.’” Henry came back out of breath, and in 
the greatest astonishment declared that the name was nei- 
ther Pepper nor Seckel, but Smrrn. The boys were sur- 
prised. There was but one brewery in the street, and but 
one sign on it, and each said it was impossible he could 
be mistaken. Theif*father, at last, said that the only way 
to decide the question was for them all to go together and 
discover the truth. 

Accordingly the three boys accompanied their father, 
each very eager to show him that his brothers were wrong 
and he right. Upon getting to the corner, the brewery 
was in sight, and upon looking up they all beheld, as 
plainly as could be, the name Seckel. ‘‘ There,” said 
Philip, “ did not I say so?”’ Richard and Henry were too 
much astonished to speak. Their father, however, walk- 
ed on with them towards the brewery, and ‘when they 
came opposite to it, he told them to look up at the sign. 
‘They all did so, and exclaimed as they now read it, ‘It’s 
Smith!” Henry was now greatly pleased to find he had 
not been entirely wrong, though he was very much puz- 
zled. However, they went on a few yards further, and 
then stopping once more, they all turned back to see the 
wonderful sign, and behold the name was plainly Pepper ! 

The boys were now more perplexed than ever, until 
their father showed them the whole history. Instead of 
the sign being composed of one board, as is usual, it had 
upon it slats so arranged and painted that three different 
names were read, according to the position in which the 
reader stood. One name was on the board, and: this only 
was seen when looked upon from the opposite side of the 
street. Another name was painted on one side of the 
slats, and a third on the other, so that the name was dif- 
ferent, according to the direction from which the sign 
was looked at, 

Curious as it was, the thing was now very plain, and 
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upon their reaching home, Mr. Baldwin said, “ Now, my 
sons, let me tell you why | sent you out to different points 
to look at this singular sign. It was to give you a cau- 
tion against being too confident in what we suppose our- 
selves to'know. Persons who speak very positively, and 
are ready to contradict without ceremony, are often 
ashamed by finding they have been entirely mistaken for 
want of moré leatning the truth. We are very apt tolook 
at a subject hastily, and then conclude we know all about 


it.” And so, in forming our opinions, we are in great dan- | he had some good reason for it, and therefore I ought not to be 


ger of looking at one side only, and of adopting the opin- 
ion that we first hear, without taking the pains of careful 
examination. Had each of you examined the sign from 
all sides, you could not have been ’so certain that you were 
right.” 

st You may remember.tgo,”” continued Mr. Baldwin, 
‘that many thingéi@#iieh @ppear very mysterious can be 
easily explained, “Yow'often hear accounts that would en- 
courage foolish-<and superstitious notions; im 
not be wonderful if their real cause w 
brewer’s'sign-may. be said to have dec 
eyes; yet how it is perfectly plain to you 
matter carefully and thoroughly before you 
beyond your comprehension. fl 
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"REASON FOR NOT FEELING BAD ABOUT IT. 


BY JOSEPH ALDEN, D. D. 














“ See here, William, what has been done to your playhouse,” 
said John Noble, who had come to pass the afternoon with 
William. 

“ What is the matter,” said William. 

* Matter enough, I guess you will think.” 

William hastened to the spot. Sure enough, in his estima- 
tion, there was matter for surprise ‘and grief. The post, which 
had supported the roof of the house which he had constructed 
with great labor, and which was generally acknowledged to be 
the best house ever built by a school boy, had been cut down, 
so that the roof had fallen in. 

“ Who has been doing this?” said William earnestly, if not 
angrily. “1 wish I could find out who did it.” 

* What would you do to him?” 

“I don’t know, but I guess he would be sorry for it.” 

“J don’t believe but that Sam Houston did it.” 

“ Likely as not.” 

“ Let'us go and find him.” 

Away they started upon a run. 

“ Where are you going ?” said Mr. Richards, the hired man. 

“ We are going to find out who cut William’s house down, 
and to fix him for it.” 

“1 can save you the trouble.” 

“ How 2” 

“T can tell you who did it, if that is what you wish to know.” 

“ Who did it?” 

“ Mr, Stewart.” 

« Did father do it?” 

You”. 4 

William was silent. The tears came into his eyes, and he 
tured and went towards: the house. John did not know what 
to do about fullowing him, till William stopped and looked back 
as though he expected him to come. He then joined him. 

“ Why did your father cut itdown? Had you been doing 
anything to make him punish you ?” 

* Not as I know; he didn’t do it ‘to punish me, for he always 
tells me what it is fur before he punishes nie.” 

“ Wasn’t it in his way, somehow 2” 

“ No, I guess not. I asked him before I built it, if it would 
be. in his way, and he said no.” 

“I can’t see why he should do it; I don’t believe he did 
do jit.” é 

“ Yes he did, for Mr. Richards alway#@speaks the truth.” 

The boys then stood for sometime in silence, while they sur- 
veyed the ruins. John was disposed to regard Mr. Stewart as 
an unfeeling man for destroying his son’s house. ‘William was 
cherishing more correct thoughts and feelings. 

“ Come,” said he, in a cheerful tone; “let us go and have a 
good swing; father fixed it with new ropes yesterday.” 

“ Agreed; but it seems to me that you have got over your 
logs in a hurry.” 

“I know my father must have had a good reason for doing it, 
and therefore I ought not to be sorry for it. He never does 
anything with my things unless he thinks it is for my good; 
and he knows better than I do what is best.” 

“I suppose it must be so, but it is rather hard to feel so, 
isn’t it ”” 

* Not very.” 

The boys passed a very pleasant afternoon ; quite as pleasant 
perhaps, as they had anticipated. 

After John had gone home, as William was standing by the 
ruins of his house, his father came home, and stood by his side, 
ere he saw him. 

“I am glad to see you look so pleasant, notwithstanding the 
fall of your house.” 

“Will you please to tell me, sir, why you cut the post 
down ”” 

“Yes, my son, I saw that it was just ready to fall, and that 
the safest way to bring it down in the right direction was to cut 
the post off. I tried to find you, in order to explain the matter 


would have confidence enough in me, to know that I had some 
good reason for doing it.” 

“T didn’t know that father did it, at first; after I found out 
that he did it, I was satisfied.” 

“ That is right, I am much obliged to you.” 


| to you before I. went away. I concluded, however, that you 
| 


“ William had confidence in his earthly parent. Much more 
When 


should we all have confidence in our Heavenly Parent. 
any affliction befals us, we should say, “My Father did it, and 





sorry.” 

















Variety. 





A CHEERFUL HEART. 


with a cheerful look.” 


their time if shut up in a dungeon. 


gion. 


spite of themselves. 


quietly by the places were it is not. 
position. 


journey in peace. 


“Give me a calm and thankful heart, 
From every murmur free ! 

The blessings of thy grace impatt, 
And make me live to thee.” 


THE POWER OF KINDNESS. 


one of the speakers said: 


ed fifteen times, and as often committed to jail. 


“ Law and terrors did but harden, 
All the while they worked alone.” 


ness over him. 





AN INGENIOUS TEST. 


and loser. 


This was answered with a polite 
“Go away! I have nothing to give you.” 


go until he had 
dren.” 


and destitute. 





NARA 


A BEAR STORY. 


aforesai 


waiting for a development of this novel proceeding, a heavy body 


ter throwing all the loose stuff in his reach to the street, finally 
urt by the fall.— Boston Traveller. 





TRUE AFFECTION. 


“ But, 

















I once heard a young lady say to an individual, “ Your coun- 
tenance to me is like the shining sun, for it always gladdens, me 
A merry or cheerful countenance was 
one of the things which Jeremy Taylor said his enemies and 
persecutors could not take away from him. There are some 
persons who spend their lives in this world as they would spend 
Everything is made gloomy 
and forbidding. They go mourning and complaining from day 
to day, that they have so little, and are constantly anxious lest 
what little they have, should escape out of their hands. They 
look always upon the dark side, and can never enjoy the good 
that is present, for the evil that is to come. This is not reli- 
eligion makes the heart cheerful, and when its large 
and benevolent principles are exercised, men wil] be happy in 


The industrious bee does not stop to complain that there are 
so many poisonous flowers and thorny branches in his road, but 
buzzes on, selecting the honey where he can find it, and passing 
There is enough in this 
world to complain about and find fault with, if men have the dis- 
We often travel on a hard and uneven road, but with 
a cheerful spirit. and a heart to praise God for his mercies, we 
may walk therein with great comfort, and come to the end of our 


At the recent anniversary of the London Sunday School Union, 


The governor of the Reformatory in the Isle of Wight, told 
me that there came into that prison a boy that had been convict- 
He found that 


The governor remarked, “ When he came to my room I said, 
my boy, I am your friend from this moment. I will take you to 
the chaplain, and he will be your friend ;” and together they 
prayed for the boy’s conversion. He never displayed, during 
the two years he was in confinement, the slightest opposition to 
the will of the governor, who had thus acted kindly towards him. 
See what kindness can do? The time of his imprisonment was 
over, and the governor told him that he had no longer power to 
keep him, that the doors were open. The boy stood at the door 
from morning to night, and said, “Let me entreat you to keep 
me in prison.” So great had been the power of Christian kind- 


A few days ago, a merchant, in prosecuting his morning tour 
in the suburbs of Edinburgh, found, as he walked along, a purse, 
containing a considerable sum of money. He observed a lady 
at a considerable distance, who, he thought, would be the owner 
Determined to be correct in the party to whom he 
delivered it, he fell upon a strange yet ingenious plan to affect 
this, He resolved to act the part of a “ poor distressed trades- 
man,” and boldly went forward, hat in hand, and asked alms. 


The poor man, however, persisting in his entreaties, would not 
got assistance for his “ famishing wife and chil- 
The lady, from reasons, no doubt, similar to Miss Mac- 
larty’s, at last condescended ; but, to her dismay, found that the 
wherewith was gone. The merchant, now satisfied that he was 
correct, with a polite bow returned the purse, with an advice 
that, in future, she would be more generous to the distressed 


Last night, one of the Ann street watchmen, who was station- 
ed near the Gerrish block, at the corner of Blackstone and Ann 
streets, saw an object which he took to be a man, perched upon 
the roof of the fourth story of an unfinished building in the rear, 
busily engaged in throwing down bricks and slates upon who- 
ever might pass that way, much to the terror of the watchman 

4, who closely hugged the building to escape the unwel- 
come shower. At length, while the guardian of the night was 


fell to the earth, upon which he sprung his rattle lustily for as- 
sistance, A bevy of his brother watchmen hastened to the spot, 
when it was discovered that the object of terror was a black 
bear, belonging to a bowling alley in the block, which had es- 
caped from confinement, ascended to the roof, and probably, af- 


recipitated himself downward. He was found to be very little 


A gentleman of Marseilles, named Remonsat, shortly before 
his death, desired, that his numerous family might be assembled 
round his bed. He acknowledged the delight which his chil- 
dren had afforded him by their affection and attachment, and es- 
pecially by the tender love which they bore to one another. 

continued he, “I have a secret to disclose, which will 
remove one of you from this circle. So long as I had any hopes 
of living, I kept it from you; butI dare not violate your rights 
in the division of property which I leave you. One of you is 


| 


a 


only an adopted child—the child of the nurse at whose breast my 
own child died. ShallI name thatchild?” “No, no,” said they 
with one accord, “let us all continue to be brothers and sisters 
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ANOTHER DOG STORY. 


We were told the other evening of the following instance 
dog wisdom. There was a dog in this city, and he may be here 
now, who was a favorite with the family in which he was a mem. 
ber. He had given to him every day a cent, with which to 
his dinner. He would take the copper in his mouth, and 
off at a dog trot to the butcher’s shop, look round for a momen, 
lay down his cent, and ask for his dinner. The butcher, why 
knew him, would take off a “cold cut,” from a beef bone ang 
give itto him. The dog one day in going home, after hay; 
dined, found a cent on the sidewalk. Not wishing to dine mop 
freely that day, he picked the cent up, carried it home in hi, 
mouth, and went into the back yard, pawed a hole in the grounj 
put in his cent, and covered it over with the looseearth. Ney, 
day when hungry, he dug up his treasure, and went off to the 
butcher’s, and bought his dinner. Wasn't this a wise dog ? 

[Louisiana Cour. 
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AFFECTION IN A BRUTE. 


The Woodville (Alabama) Republican states that on Pittshar, 
plantation, two little negro boys were recently riding on an glj 
pony, in pursuit of cattle, when, all on a sudden, a wild Cat leap. 
ed from a fence upon the pony, and seized one of the childrep, 
The pony, in a fright, juped away. ‘The older boy seized the 
cat to rescue the other from his claws and teeth, when the pony 
returned to their rescue, and actually stamped the wild cat wy 
death! The pony is a pet, some twenty-five years old—lives jy 
the yard and eats slops—is a great favorite—walks among tle 
cradles with the utmost care; and, in gratitude for kindness, 
has exhibited a trait of his character, that would honor man. 


APpPRENTICES.—It is seldom that an apprentice who makes his 
master’s interest his own, does not receive a reward by kindney 
and favors while an apprentice; and in after life is quite sup 
to be prosperous in business, and a respected and useful man, 

Remarx.—Terrible is it for the proud heart, when the shaf 
it has pointed against an enemy rebounds. 


ns: 


MY HOME—MY FATHER’S HOME. 


As o’er yon flowery field I strayed, 
Where silvery veil of night was hung, 
Around me gentle zephyrs played, 
And sweet the song the night bird sung ; 
She sung of life, its joys, its pains, 
And sadness breathed in every tone, 
Till soft she touched the dulcet strain 
Of Home, my Home, my Father’s Home. 


I sighed, subdued, as o’er my soul, 
The magic strain resistless rose, 
Thou sweet complainer pray unfold, 
W hat stage of life has least of woes; 
To know is vain, her song replied, 
Except you seek with me to mourn. 
With thee those days did careless glide, 
At Home, my Home, my Father’s Home. 


Delightful scenes of childhood’s days, 

They swiftly fled, they’ll come no more, 
But memory oft dejected, strays, 

Recalls their joys and counts them o’er; 
She loves to trace that reckless mirth, 

Those fearless, thoughtless joys I won, 
When happy round the haleyon hearth. 

Of Home, my Home, my Father's Home. 
Oh, tell me not of princely thrones, 

Or science robed in silvery sheen, 
Beneath his power the monarch groans, | 














And learning’s lamp’s a death-like gleam ; 
There’s woe in solitude’s retreat, 

In cities crowned with towering domes; 
There’s not on earth a place so sweet 

As Home, my Home, my Father’s Home. 


*T' was there the fields and flowers bedewed, 

With sparkling aspect hailed the morn, 
There rose the Elm in grandeur rude, 

And proudly braved the ruthless storm; 
A Father’s counsels guided there, 

A mother’s smile dispelled my gloom, 
While brothers, sisters, mingled there 

At Home, my Home, my Father’s Home. 


Sweet halcyon scenes of early years, 
Your fadeless glory I must mourn, 
Yet like your fields and flowers appear, 
Or, like your Elm I’il brave the storm, 
Be fortune’s smiles, or frowns my lot, 
Like this lone bird where’er I roam, 
My wildest, saddest, fondest note, 
Shall tell of Home, my Father's Home. 
Worcester, Mass. 1846. 


THomas. 
[ Olive Branch. 





CHILD OF SORROW. 


BY MRS. HENSTOR. 


Child of sorrow !—Child of sorrow,— 
Murmur not beneath the rod, 

There may be a joyful morrow, 
Treasured up for thee with God. 


When the night of pain is darkest, 
When thy path is cold and drear, 

Trust in God—He surely marketh 
Every pang and every tear. 


If thy spirit bow before him, 
With a heartfelt humble prayer, 
If thy fervent faith adore him, 
He will banish thy despair. 


He will teach thee resignation, 
He will give thee heart felt peace, 
Blessed hope, and consolation, 











[Forest Minstrel 


Riches and immortal bliss. 
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